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(HOT  FOR  FJBLICATIOU) 

Subject:     "Kitchen  Short  Cuts." 

Leaflet  available:     "Cooking  3eef  According  to  the  Cut." 


Monday,  March  23,  1931. 


Let's  start  the  lay  with  the  menu,  a  menu  for  an  inexpensive  March  meal 
for  any  family  that  appreciates  good  food. 

we  haven't  had  a  stew  for  a  long  tine  in  our  family.    Just  the  other  day 
Billy  car.e  in  at  dinner  time  and  announced  that  he  was  hungry  for  a  "big  plate 
of  good  stew.     So  I  was  delighted  when  the  Menu  Specialist  told  r.e  that  the 
neal  would  start  today  with  "brown  stew  of  beef. 

There  are,  a.s  you  know,  many  ways  of  making  beef  stew.    You  can  make  it 
with  many  vegetables,  or  with  a  few  vegetables,  or  with  no  vegetables  at  all. 
The  brown  stew  we  are  having  today  is  made  with  alno st  no  vegetables  at  all.  I 
say  "ainost"  because  it  does  contain  one  snail  onion  chop-oed  and  some  chopped 
parsley  for  flavoring.    Instead  of  having  the  vegetables  and  neat  all  cooked 
together,  as  in  some  stews,  today  we  are  cooking  and  serving  then  separately  to 
allow  each  to  kee-o  its  own  distinct  flavor.    The  popularity  of  brown  stew  in 
our  family  comes,  I'm  sure,  largely  from  its  beautiful  deep  brown  gravy. 

Yes,  it  may  sound  a  bit  amusing  to  you  to  hear  gravy  called  beautiful, 
but  wait  until  you  see  this  gravy.    Wait  until  you  see  how  it  looks  over  a 
serving  of  delicious,  white,  tender,  flaky,  boiled  rice.    And  the  taste  —  oh 
well,  but  I  must  got  on  with  the  menu. 

First,  Browned  Stew  of  Beef;  then,  Steamed  or  Boiled  Rice;  Rutabagas  or 
Yellow  Turnips;  Cabbage  and  Pineapple  Salad;  and,  for  dessert,  Crisp  Cookies 
and  Hot  Tea. 

The  brown  stew  of  beef  with  the  beautiful  deep  brown  gravy  contains  seven 
ingredients.    I'll  list  then  for  you: 

h  tablespoons  of  flour  1  snail  onion  chopped 

2  pounds  of  beef  1  quart  of  water 

Salt  l/4  cup  of  chopped  parsley,  and 

Pepper. 


There.    Just  seven  ingredients.     Shall  I  say  then  over  once  more?  (REPEAT): 
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How  does  the  gravy  got  that  deep  brown  cclor?    The  secret  lies  in  two 
processes:     first,  browning  the  flour  to  be  used  for  thickening;  second,  brown- 
ing the  pieces  of  beef  and  the  onion  in  the  suet  before  adding  the  water. 

But  I  have  all  the  directions  for  the  stew  here  to  give  you,  so  I  may 
as  well  go  back  and  start  at  the  beginning. 

Brown  the  flour  in  the  oven  or  in  a  heavy  skillet  over  low  heat .  Wipe 
the  meat  with  a  damp  cloth,  cut  it  into  small  pieces.     Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
roll  in  more  flour  that  has  not  been  browned.    Try  out  some  of  the  suet  in  a 
heavy  kettle,  add  the  meat  and  onion,  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes.    Add  the  water, 
cover  the  kettle  and  simmer  until  the  meat  is  tender.     Stir  in  the  browned 
flour.    Then  season  with  pepper  and  cool:  for  five  minutes.     Season  with  parsley 
over  the  top  before  serving. 

Somebody  wants  to  kno^  what  cut  of  meat  to  choose  for  this  brown  stew 
of  beef.    There's  a  list  of  cuts  for  stew  in  that  leaflet  called  "Cooking  Beef 
According  to  the  Cut."    Look  on  the  very  first  page  under  "Less  Tender  Cuts." 
There  you  will  see  five  possibilities  listed  —  neck,  plate  and  brisket,  flank, 
shank,  and  heel  of  round.    Your  dealer  will  cut  the  meat  for  you  into  nieces 
the  right  size  for  stewing. 

Hice  is  especially  delicious  to  serve  with  this  stew.     It  gives  such 
attractive  contrast  in  color  and  flavor.    Cf  course,  you  want  rice  cooked  so 
perfectly  that  it  is  tender,  delicate,  and  each  grain  separate  from  every  other. 
No  mushiness.    First  rinse  the  rice  off  in  cold  water  to  remove  the  starch  from 
the  outside  of  the  grains.    Then,  little  by  little,  drop  it  into  a  large 
quantity  of  boiling  salted  water  and  continue  to  boil  gently  for  about  20  or 
30  minutes  until  it  is  soft.    To  be  sure  it  is  done,  you  can  test  a  few  grains 
by  pinching  them  between  the  thumb  and  finger.     If  they  feel  all  soft  with  no 
hard  bit  in  the  center,  your  rice  is  thoroughly  cooked.    But  it  must  not  be 
over-cooked.    Remove  it  from  the  fire  while  the  grains  are  still  whole.  Drain 
off  the  cooking  water  and  rinse  with  hot  water.     Then  allow  it  to  stand  a  few 
minutes  over  steam  to  dry  out.     Serve  with  butter  and  a  sprinkling  of  red  paprika 
over  the  too  to  give  it  color. 

Rutabagas  are  one  of  the  vegetables  that  seem  to  belong  to  beef  stew. 
It's  the  flavor  of  these  turnips  that  counts,  and  perhaps  the  color  also. 
Rutab?gas  are  prepared  like  any  other  turnip.    Peel  and  dice  them.    Then  cook 
them  —  you  know  how  —  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  salted  water  until  tender. 
When  the  cooking  water  is  drained  off,  mash  them,  if  you  want  to,  or  just  serve 
them  diced  as  they  are  with  butter. 

For  the  cabbage  and  pineapple  salad,  shred  the  crisp  cabbage  very  fine 
and  add  to  it  the  chilled  diced  or  shredded  pineapple,  that  has  been  well  drained 
of  its  juice.    Boiled  dressing  will  combine  these  two  ingredients.     Serve  the 
mixture  on  crisp  lettuce. 

For  an  informal  family  supper,  you  won't  need  a  real  dessert  after  a  salad 
containing  pineapple.     So  crisp  cookies  and  tea  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  top 
off  the  meal . 
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Did  you  ever  hear  of  kitchen  short -cut s?    A  friend  of  nine  told  me  the 
other  day  that  short-cuts  were  her  way  of  cutting  down  tine  and  effort  spent 
in  the  kitchen.     She  has  six  children,  all  quite  young,  and  she  does  all  the 
cooking.    Her  idea  is  that  a  meal  should  "be  considered  not  an  end  in  itself  but 
a  means  to  an  end  —  that  is,  making  a  healthy,  happy  family. 

A  motto  which  the  over-careful  housewife,  who  has  been  tiring  herself 
out  cooking,  might  well  adopt  is:     "Do  the  job  as  well  as  it  needs  to  be  done 
and  no  better."    This  will  give  her  the  free  time  she  needs  to  spend  with  the 
family  or  to  do  other  equally  important  things. 

Too  much  fancy  cookery  is  one  thing  that  may  be  tiring  her  out.     She  may 
spend  hours  putting  handsome  frosting  on  the  cake  or  making  extra-special  cookies 
and  tarts.    Then,  when  she  comes  to  the  table,  she  may  be  tired  and  feel  abused 
to  think  how  she  slaves  away  her  life  in  the  kitchen.     Since  fancy  cookery  is 
a  great  time  consumer,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  hobby  or  a  recreation  if  it 
is  indulged  in  frequently. 

Time  may  be  saved  by  cooking  fewer  pies  and  fancy  cakes  and  cookies. 
Simple  fruit  or  milk  desserts  are  more  quickly  made  and  often  better  for  the 
family.     In  many  homes  today  there  is  a  definite  tendency  toward  one-coxtrse 
meals;  especially  for  breakfast  and  luncheon.    The  family  is  often  better  sat- 
isfied when  fewer  foods  are  used  if  these  are  well  cooked  and  served  in  larger 
quantities.     Some  oven  meals  or  one  dish  dinners  may  well  be  planned  each  week. 
If  the  whole  meal  is  cooked  in  the  oven,  all  the  food  may  be  looked  at  at  the 
same  time  while  utensils  as  well  as  time  and  labor  are  saved.    Often  the  food 
may  be  served  in  its  baking  dish. 

The  woman  who  needs  freedom  from  the  kitchen  will  frequently  find  that 
planning  flexible  weekly  menus  saves  tine  in  marketing  and  ordering  food.  Staple 
foods,  such  as  sugar  or  flour,  need  be  ordered  only  once  a  week  and  more  perish- 
able groceries  not  oftener  than  ever:/  other  day. 

Planning  weekly  menus  also  allows  her  to  arrange  her  heavy  cooking  in 
cycles,  rather  than  day  after  day.     She  may  plan  certain  regular  days  for  cook- 
ing in  large  quantities  for  future  use.    This  will  relieve  her  from  heavy  cooking 
fur  two  or  more  days. 

What  are  some  of  the  foods  suitable  for  cooking  in  quantity  and  keeping 
in  the  refrigerator?    I  asked  my  friend  that  question  and  she  gave  me  her  list. 
Here  it  is:     prunes,  apricots,  or  other  dried  fruits;  cocoa  syrup*  white  sauce; 
French,  mayonnaise,  or  boiled  salad  dressing;  baked  ootatoes;  cooked  soft 
custard  for  different  desserts;  gelatin  or  cornstarch  puddings,  and  roasts  of 
meat.    A  pork  roast,  for  example,  may  be  first  served  hot  as  a  whole  roast  just 
from  the  oven,  then  as  cold  sliced  pork,  and  finally  in  a  rice,  tomato  or  meat 
casserole.    Prunes  may  be  first  used  stewed  for  breakfast.    Later  in  the  week 
they  may  appear  in  prune  salad  or  prune  whip. 


Tuesday:     "Convenient  Closets  for  the  Children." 


